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Editorial: 


HOPES FOR 1949 


for those who work in public welfare programs. 
This does not mean that during this year there 
will be “bigger and better” public assistance—or that 
more and more money will be appropriated for relief 
needs of more and more people. It means, in fact, 
just the reverse—that Congress and the state legis- 
latures bid fair to come to grips with some of the 
things that cause “bigger and better” public assistance 
programs. Their efforts may mark the end of a 
trend whereby more and more American citizens 
have had to rely on such programs for their daily sub- 
sistence. 
‘ Certainly it seems likely that in 1949 the social in- 
surance program will be so amended that all people 
who reach the age of retirement will be able to obtain 
benefits sufficiently large to meet a minimum of their 
remaining needs. This would provide for a consider- 
able shift of expenditures away from public assist- 
ance and do much to retard the movement of paying 
flat assistance grants to old people regardless of need. 
Also in 1949 it seems reasonable to assume that con- 
structive national legislation will occur in the field 
of housing. Adequate housing will do much to cur- 
tail the public assistance expenditures necessary when 
families break up and children have to be cared for 
in foster homes or institutions. 
A great deal of attention is being paid to the man- 


Ti NEW YEAR may well be one of hope fulfillment 


ner in which preventive medical care may be made 
more available to all the people of the United States. 
If some such plan is found, this too will bring down 
the cost of public assistance. This is particularly true 
with regard to expenditures for the care of the chron- 
ically ill and for the families of the incapacitated wage 
earner. 


It also seems possible that some progress will be 
made in dispelling arbitrary concepts of employability. 
Public welfare workers know that for the great ma- 
jority of people a chance to earn is much more highly 
prized than public assistance in any form. It, there- 
fore, behooves us to see that the chance to earn is not 
limited by artificial concepts having to do with age, 
sex, nationality, religion, or color. 


Finally it does not seem too fantastic to believe that 
for those few who will remain as the special concern 
of public assistance agencies there will be a sufficient 
interest and enough resources in the country to assure 
adequate care. 


If any or all of these things are accomplished in 
1949, and there is no real reason to believe that all 
cannot be, we shall have come a long ways in ful- 
filling the hopes that public welfare workers have 
continually expressed. 


Joserpn E. Batpwin, President 
American Public Welfare Association 
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APWA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


HE 1948 Annual Round Table Conference of the 

American Public Welfare Association was held at 

the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 9, 10 and 11. 

Over 700 people attended the conference, which set 
a new attendance record. These people were from the 
public welfare field—administrators, board members 
and staff personnel—and also persons interested in the 
public welfare program, although not employed in 
such an agency. 

Every state in the country as well as the District of 
Columbia was represented at the meeting. People 
were also present from Canada. Six United Nations 
“Fellows” participated in the various sessions. Three 
of these were from China, two were from Greece, and 
one from Italy. 

At this year’s meeting, one was impressed with the 
earnestness of the people attending the round tables 
and panel discussions. There was a sincere desire to 
examine the basic concepts of public welfare and to 
analyze the faults as well as the strengths of public 
welfare and its administration. There was great in- 
terest in how the job of administering the program 


could be done better. Various sessions discussed stand- 
ards of performance and how we can measure the 
effectiveness and efficiency of administration. Other 
meetings were concerned with the training of super- 
visory personnel, and there was real interest in social 
work education and whether this was the source from 
which public welfare would recruit most of its per- 
sonnel. 

The results of the recent national election were 
studied and interpreted by various participants, Sev- 
eral felt that election results, especially in some of the 
Western states, showed that the general public was 
in favor of more adequate assistance. Several of the 
meetings were directly concerned with what standards 
of assistance should be. Additional sessions were held 
on needed legislation both in the child welfare and 
public assistance areas. 

All told, there was a frank facing of the issues and 
problems confronting public welfare today. The earn- 
estness of those attending the meetings foretells that 
public welfare administration will be strengthened 
during the coming year. 





GENERAL MEETINGS 
JOINT COUNCIL LUNCHEON 


‘JX JOINT LUNCHEON was held by the National Council 

of State Public Assistance and Welfare Adminis- 
trators, and the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators on the first day of the Con- 
ference. Serving as co-chairman were Ruth Bowman, 
Chairman of the Local Welfare Directors Council, 
and Leland Hiatt, Chairman of the State Administra- 
tors Council. 

Following Miss Bowman’s introduction of the 
guests of the day, Mr. Hiatt presented John J. Corson, 
President, American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, and Circulation Manager of the Washington Post. 
The title of Mr. Corson’s address was “Professionaliz- 
ing Public Welfare Administration.” 

Mr. Corson’s excellent address will be printed in 
full in the February issue of Pustic Wetrare. Lim- 
ited space allows only a brief summary at this time. 
Mr. Corson set forth six skills which he believes a 
public welfare administrator must have. These are: 


an insatiable curiosity, leadership, ability to get along 
with public officials, political “know-how,” ability to 
handle public relations, and a disciplined imagination. 
Together, these six skills make up the required equip- 
ment of a public welfare administrator who may or 
may not acquire these skills by working his way up 
within the agency. He may have acquired them in 
previous employment outside of public welfare. 

Mr. Corson went on to say that together these six 
skills constitute a high order of competence. Their 
successful use requires a level of intelligence and per- 
sonal qualifications far greater than that required of 
even the most technically trained staff member. 

Every civilization rests on a set of promises. The 
hope and faith of people depend on these promises. 
People place their hopes in the promises of today’s 
politicians to provide minimum wages, farm price 
supports, rural electrification, good education, ade- 
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quate housing, and social security. On public welfare 
administrators rests the responsibility of translating 
many of these promises into reality, This requires a 
personal consecration to the task undertaken. It also 


requires vision to think in terms of the whole com- 
munity. It finally requires the understanding and skill 
which is needed to make the complex modern public 
welfare department function and function effectively. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


0) NCE AGAIN, one of the highlights of the conference 

was the Annual Dinner Meeting. The President of 
the Association, Joseph E. Baldwin, presided. Seated 
at the speaker’s table were outstanding federal, state 
and local administrators and guests. 

Those who attended the dinner will long remember 
Mr. Baldwin’s clever plan of having each person at 
the speaker’s table introduce the person to his left. 
Arthur Altmeyer’s introduction of Loula Dunn was 
a gem that will long be studied by toastmasters-to-be. 

In October, the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation voted to establish an Annual Merit Award 
to be given in the memory of W. S. Terry, Jr., former 
President of APWA. During the dinner meeting, 
Mr. Baldwin called on Harry O. Page, immediate 
past president of the Association, to make the first 
presentation of this merit award. Mr. Page spoke 
briefly of why the award had been established and 
outlined the contributions made to social welfare by 
the recipient of this years’ award, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

The major address was given by Donald S. How- 
ard, Dean, School of Social Work, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. He spoke on the subject, “Gen- 
eral Assistance—The Next Advance?” He said that 
even in this period of prosperity and high employment, 
almost a million people are dependent upon general 
assistance for their means of livelihood. While ad- 


vances have been made in old age assistance, aid to 


dependent children, and aid to the blind, there has 
not been as much progress in the development of a 
general relief program. 

Influenced by federal legislation, federal funds and 
leadership over the past thirteen years, the nation’s 
categorical assistance programs have developed more 
or less consistently along clearly defined lines. In 
brief, these developments may be said to be in the 
direction of (1) more nearly adequate assistance, (2) 
more humane, considerate and constructive treatment 
of recipients, (3) less heterogeneity in benefits and 
provisions in effect not only in the various states, but 
also in different counties in the same state, (4) more 
general application of administrative practices found 
to be essential to efficient administration. 

Mr. Howard spoke of the study made under his 
direction while he was with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. This survey reviewed general assistance prac- 
tices throughout the country with special attention 
being given to 47 localities in 12 states. On the whole, 
the picture revealed by this study shows that many of 
the practices found in administration of general relief 
today are very close to what they were fifty and even 
a hundred years ago. 

Because the people receiving this type of assistance 
are not a constant group, or are not in a position to 
be a vocal group, Mr. Howard spoke of the need for 
public welfare people to give attention to the weak- 
nesses in general assistance and to attempt to have 
these faults corrected. 





STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


HE STATE administrators’ meeting had as its pre- 
T siding officer Leland W. Hiatt, Commissioner, 
Florida State Welfare Board, and Chairman of the 
above named Council. Thirty-four of the states were 
represented by their state directors. Eight others sent 


the deputy director. Only six had no representatives. 
The discussion of the state administrators and their 
designated assistants pointed up the dilemma con- 
fronting those who determine public assistance poli- 
cies when the social insurance program fails to keep 
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pace with actual need, both as to coverage and ade- 
quacy of benefit. 

On the one hand, desire to maintain the residual 
character of assistance and ease the staggering finan- 
cial burden it now places on states and localities leads 
to a tightening of eligibility standards. This was 
clearly reflected in the discussion indicating in a large 
number of states the more extensive application, both 
by law and administrative practice, of property liens, 
recovering claims on estates, and relatives’ responsi- 
bility provisions. 

In other states, however, the reverse (but equally 
logical) reaction was evidenced. Here, as in Louisiana, 
Oregon and California, discouragement with failure 
to achieve real social security under the present in- 
surance program had led to popular action to ease the 
restrictive features of assistance by easier eligibility 
standards, higher and publicly established minimum 
grant levels, and a freer policy with respect to prop- 
erty, income exemption and relatives’ responsibility. 

While the spokesmen for these apparently opposite 
trends in assistance defended their own direction as 


representing liberalism in social policy, both groups 
were agreed on the paramount necessity for early 
action to liberalize and extend the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Program. 

For this reason, the Council before adjourning 
adopted a resolution on the motion of New Jersey 
Commissioner Sanford Bates urging the membership 
and staff of the Association to give especial emphasis 
to Point 12 in the APWA Platform for extension of 
OASI coverage, liberalization of benefits and addition 
of protection against loss of earnings due to disability. 

Miss Jane Hoey presented the current thinking of 
the Social Security Administration on legislation and 
Miss Mildred Arnold spoke for the Children’s Bureau. 

At the business session Patrick Tompkins, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner, presented the recommenda- 
tions of the Nominating Committee with respect to 
next year’s officers. Neil Vandemoer of Nebraska and 
Elmer Andrews of New Hampshire, presented as 
candidates by the Nominating Committee, were 
elected Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Council 
by acclamation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


HE ANNUAL meeting of this Council was called to 
arte by Miss Ruth Bowman, Director, Ramsey 
County Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and Chairman of the Council. 

The morning session was geared to public relations 
and staff training. A panel discussion was held with 
the following participants giving three different phases 
of public relations: Mrs. Rosemary Morrissey, Public 
Relations Consultant, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana; Arthur 
Miles, Director, Department of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Alvin Rose, Commissioner, City 
of Chicago Department of Welfare. 

Mrs. Morrissey emphasized that it was hard to do 
a good public relations job in the rural county as well 
as the urban county where the agency is overworked 
and understaffed. Larger agencies had a better chance 
to do a planned public relations job when they were 
able to have a public relations consultant. She sug- 
gested that the rural agencies should have assistance 
in public relations from the state agency who could 
furnish consultation service in publicity as well as 
preparing written material which could be used at 
the local level. 

Arthur Miles discussed public relations and schools 
of social work. Public relations today is one of the 
current glamour items of public welfare, although it 


is not yet quite so glamorous as psychiatric social work. 
In our dealings with human beings and in spending 
the taxpayers’ money at our present rate of expendi- 
tures, it is difficult for public welfare workers to 
receive the complete love of the public. 

He suggested that public relations is not necessarily 
a technical job of a specialist, but is the job of the total 
staff doing a good social work job. 

Alvin Rose spoke on a different phase of public re- 
lations. He said public relations should be realistic if 
an agency wants it to pay off in dollars. Public rela- 
tions, in his terminology, involves plotting and not 
planning. In public welfare we have not picked the 
right target. When we talk with the taxpayer about 
the service to the clients, we should really be talking 
not of this service to the client, but what the service 
means to him as a taxpayer. 

A lively floor discussion brought out many instances 
of good and bad public relations. 

The afternoon session was under the chairmanship 
of Danial Ryan, General Superintendent of the De- 
troit, Michigan Department of Public Welfare. 

William P. Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Board of Assistance, discussed the responsibility 
for community leadership on the part of the local 
public welfare agency. The administrator and agency 
staff must participate in community activities. The 
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agency should learn what the public’s attitude is re- 
garding various social welfare questions. The size 
and importance of the public agency make it man- 
datory that it take a leadership role. 

Raymond Hilliard, Commissioner, New York City 
Department of Welfare, inspired the group with his 
talk on “Prevention of Dependency.” Mr. Hilliard 
began his speech with one assumption: that depend- 
ency can be prevented. We must first identify de- 
pendency before we can work towards alleviating the 
cause. Having identified the cause, we should clamor 
for help from those who can furnish us with the 
material things with which to combat the causes. In- 


variably, the discovery of the cause of dependency 
will suggest the remedy. 

During the business meeting of the Council, Miss 
Bowman gave a report on the years’ activities. The 
National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators elected the following officers: Chairman, Wil- 
liam P. Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Assistance; Vice Chairman, James B. Atlee, 
Area Supervisor, Texas State Department of Public 
Welfare, San Antonio, Texas; and Secretary, Estelle 
Krick, Executive Secretary, Ward County Welfare 
Board, Minot, North Dakota. 





GROUP MEETINGS 


sessions were scheduled at the same time that the Councils of State Administrators and of Local Directors 


T= YEAR, for the first time, special meetings were held for certain groups of public welfare people. These 


were meeting. The four groups holding special meetings were field representatives, board members, fis- 


cal officers, and research and statistics people. 


This plan developed in response to requests made by various persons in these fields for an opportunity to 
meet with others doing the same type of work. These sessions were planned to give people a chance “to talk 
shop,” to share experiences, and learn how the other fellow solves problems that are common to all states or 
communities. Summaries of the four sessions are given below. 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Chairman: Clarence G. Lofquist, Ramsey County Welfare Board, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Arvella Stanton, President, Lake County Board of Public 
Welfare, Gary, Indiana. 


N THE ABSENCE of the Chairman, Mr. Lofquist, dur- 
Ling the morning session, Mrs. Stanton, Secretary, 
acted as Chairman. Mrs. Stanton opened the meeting 
by requesting those present to introduce themselves 
and describe the kind of responsibility that their board 
carried. Within the group there were people from 
local boards as well as state boards and from boards 
which had policy making, administrative, and mixed 
responsibilities. 

Mrs. Stanton told of the experience of her board in 
opening their meetings to the press and described how 
this led to the development of good public relations. 
This process strengthened the relationship between 
the county board and the county prosecutor’s office 
in connection with the enforcement of the relative 
responsibility section of the law. 

This led into a general discussion of the question 
of relative responsibility. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, which took up a large part of the morning 
session, the group considered some of the basic philo- 
sophical concepts underlying the entire public assist- 


ance program. The points of view expressed by some 
members of the group were divergent. Toward the 
end of the morning session there did seem to be an 
increasing realization of a valid middle ground be- 
tween the extreme points of view and some indica- 
tion that the group, as board members, would wel- 
come an opportunity to consider the broader aspects 
of their job instead of being concerned to such a large 
extent with the detailed consideration of case situa- 
tions which by their nature represented rather ex- 
treme conditions. 

The afternoon session was chaired by Mr. Lofquist 
and after a brief summary of the morning session, 
Mr. Lofquist directed the attention of the group to 
the problem that boards have in their relationships 
with the law making bodies such as legislatures and 
city councils. 

In conjunction with this discussion of individual 
legislative proposals, there was a consideration of the 
degree of responsibility which board members have 
in effecting changes in the laws. Here again there 
was no general concensus of opinion other than boards 
do have the responsibility to be in a position to make 
intelligent and constructive suggestions for possible 
legal changes on the basis of their knowledge and 
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experience in the field. 

Someone brought up the question of transients, 
expressing the feeling it was unfair for a county to 
be forced to assume responsibility for relief and 
medical care for transients. This led to a general 
discussion of the matter of general assistance and it 
was the concensus of the group that the federal gov- 


ernment should assume some responsibility for gen- 
eral assistance on the same basis it now does for 
so-called categorical assistance. 

The final subject that was discussed was that of 
remuneration for board members and various persons 
reported what was paid in their states. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Chairman: Udell La Victoire, Director of Field Staff, Pennsylvania 
tment of Public Assistance. 
Secretary: Sarah Riley, Assistant Director, Division of Public As- 
sistance, Kansas Department of Social Welfare. 


ORE THAN seventy-five persons from over half the 
M states attended this meeting. They represented 
various positions within the field services sections of 
their states. 

Most of the morning session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of whether or not:the group should organize 
a Council of Field Services to be identified as a special 
section of the American Public Welfare Association. 
Discussion of the advantages of forming a Council 
included the development of relationship within the 
various regions, continuity in program planning in 
regional and national meetings of APWA, and a con- 
tinuing organization for clearings and exchange of 
ideas and methods. There was some disagreement 
regarding the inclusiveness of membership and the 
group voted to refer the questions to a committee. 
This committee met and set forth the purposes of such 
a Council, its membership, and organization. 

The group voted to accept the recommendations 
of the committee and proceeded to elect temporary 
officers as required by the plan. The officers selected 
were as follows: Chairman: Mr. Stephen J. Green, 
Chief, Division of Field Services, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission; Vice-chairman: Mr. Udell La Victoire, 
Supervisor of Field Service of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance; Secretary: Miss Gladys 
H. Ruoff, Public Assistance Consultant, Indiana State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Following the organization of the Council, the rest 
of the time was spent discussing various aspects of the 
field representative’s job. Particular attention was 
given to the relationship of the public assistance field 
representative and the child welfare service field 
consultant. There was some discussion of the limits 
which should be placed upon the field representative’s 
assignments; whether the limits could be defined in 
terms of geographical area, number of counties, num- 
ber of agency functions supervised, size of staff to be 
supervised or size of caseload. It was agreed that any- 
one of these factors could be considered separately 
and that standards based on all of the above might be 
helpful as a guide. 

The third topic discussed was methods employed 
by the field representatives in preparation for a field 
visit. In connection with the planning required by the 
field representative, there was considerable explora- 
tion of the aid which should be made available to 
the field representative by the state agency and par- 
ticularly by the director of field services and staff 
consultants. 

Opinions were solicited from the field representa- 
tives present as to what state agencies are doing for 
field staff in the area of staff development. The dis- 
cussion closed with a brief expression of opinion re- 
garding administrative reviews of local agencies. It 
was felt that properly used, the factual data could be 
provided to the field representative for his use in 
supervising the county agency. Of the seven states 
reporting on their plans, four use independent review 
staffs and three use the field staffs to make the reviews, 


FISCAL OFFICERS 


Chairman: J. M. Kirkup, Jr., Suffolk County (N.Y.) Department 
of Public Welfare and President, New York State Association 
of Public Welfare Accountants. 

Secretary: F. W. Nichols, Chief, Financial Services Unit, Minne- 
sota Division of Social Welfare. 


T THE suGcEsTION of the Chairman, those in at- 
A tendance introduced themselves. Following this, 


the first topic brought up for discussion was the need 
for cost data in public welfare administration. The 


experience of various state agencies in this area was 
given. 

The group also gave some attention to the practice 
of relating salary increases in some states to service 
ratings and the effect on administration of this pro- 
cedure. 

There was discussion about taxpayer associations 
comparing costs of administration of public welfare 
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agencies with those of private industry. The difficulty 
of classifying costs of services was reviewed. There is 
a great amount of work that needs to be done con- 
cerning administrative costs. There was question- 
ing of the practice in some states of having a maxi- 
mum percentage that can be spent for administration. 

Another topic of discussion was centralization of 


check writing and disbursement. Pennsylvania has 
centralized this procedure in three locations in the 
state and feels this has reduced costs. 

Frank Craft, Director of Finance, Florida State 
Welfare Board, reported on a meeting of state wel- 
fare fiscal officers of southern states and told of the 
discussion there. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS PERSONNEL 


Chairman: Charles Hawkins, Chief, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Division of Welfare, Missouri Department of Public 
Health and Welfare. 

Secretary: John F. Wenstrand, Chief, Division of Research and 
moa Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child 
Welfare. 


HOSE ATTENDING this group meeting recommended 
Tae further group meetings of this nature be con- 
tinued at future APWA meetings, and that there is 
definite need of such meetings, and that they are 
extremely helpful. Those attending wish to thank the 
Association for planning the meeting. 

The above resolution was the last thing on the 
agenda of the all-day meeting. The discussions were 
lively and participation was universal. The first mat- 
ter discussed was the use of decentralized or central- 
ized statistical reporting; the gains and losses that 
occur in both systems. On the whole it seemed best 
that as much statistical reporting be made from cen- 


tralized files as possible, releasing local programs from 
the necessity of compiling statistical data. 

The second topic discussed was that of the use of 
the permanent sample. The discussion centered 
around the permanent samples of West Virginia and 
Indiana. The methods of securing the sample, of 
maintaining it, the checks against the entire case 
load to obtain and maintain validity were considered. 
The limitations of sample as a statistical tool and the 
efficiency of its proper use were pointed out. 

The first topic on the afternoon agenda was child 
welfare service reporting. It became evident as the 
discussion continued that most research and statistic 
personnel were discontented, to put it mildly, with 
the ambiguity and confusion that seemed to center 
in the reporting of services for children. It was sug- 
gested that there was great need of consultant service 
from the Children’s Bureau in this area. 





PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


LooK AT the programs of the Annual Meetings reveals that the topics discussed by various panels have 
those that were vital at the moment. This year’s program was no exception. With public welfare again 
receiving federal and state legislative attention, as well as being watched by the general public, adminis- 





trators and staff people took a searching look at what are presently regarded as basic concepts. This was the 
background for the opening panel. 

With expenditures for public assistance still on the increase, the second panel was concerned with how 
we can reduce dependency. With the recent arrival of the first persons from Europe under the “Displaced 
Persons Act,” public welfare people are concerned with helping these people to become members of different 
communities throughout the country. This was the subject for discussion by the third panel. The summaries 
are given below. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN. PUBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman: Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration. 
: David Keppel, Director, Hartford (Conn.) Department 
of Public Welfare. 


HE CHAIRMAN of the panel introduced the members 
Tor the panel and explained the plan of procedure. 
Lillie Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish Department 
of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana, spoke in 


regard to the recipient as a primary source of informa- 
tion. The right to apply is a right which a person 
has as a citizen. The agency should ask him to tell 
his story after which the agency helps him to produce 
evidence necessary to determine eligibility. He should 
be helped to recognize his responsibility to the agency. 
This is brought about by the use of casework skills. 
He should feel that he is entering into a relationship 
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with the agency which is of mutual interest. 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director, Baltimore (Md.) 
Department of Public Welfare, discussed restricted 
payments. The history of public welfare shows that 
payments have been restricted to a large extent as a 
method of bringing pressure on the recipient to make 
relief unpleasant. Currently, the presence of restricted 
payments represents a lack of progress in the field of 
public welfare. 

A client reacts to payments in terms of the spirit in 
which aid has been given. If it is given with a punish- 
ing attitude, we may expect the client to react with 
guilt arid proceed as we might expect a guilty down- 
trodden person to proceed. The client and his appli- 
cation should be treated decently and with efficiency. 


ConFIDENTIAL NATURE 


N TALKING ABoutT the confidential nature of records, 

Hubert Harris, Chief, Bureau of Social Services, 
Missouri State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, asked if we should recognize the confidential 
nature of social welfare administration and its records 
the same as we recognize it in the professions of law 
and medicine. The difference seems to be that in law 
and medicine, the relationship is largely between two 
people, while in public welfare, there is necessity to 
deal with the community, the collaterals and other 
resources in determining eligibility. Mr. Harris re- 
viewed the Social Security Act as it relates to the 
confidential nature of records, highlighting that lists 
of recipients to any person or organization must be 
avoided. The courts recognize the confidential nature 
of records because they have sustained the Social 
Security Act in this connection. The agency should 
interpret this through its public relations program. 

Should recorded material be revealed to law enforce- 
ment agencies? This raises the question in terms of 
other things such as, the recording of liens, infor- 
mation supplied as a result of or because of non- 
support actions (particularly in ADC) in the courts, 
routine letters to banks, insurance agencies, informa- 
tion given to friends requesting it in an effort to help 
the client, lists to clubs at holiday times, information 


REDUCTION OF 


Chairman:. Sanford Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. 

Secretary: Charline Birkins, District Supervisor, Colorado Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


HE CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by suggesting 
that all of us should have a preventive approach 
in all of our public welfare thinking. The active 


to taxpayers, clubs and information to newspapers, 
particularly rural editions. 


Ricut To AssIsTANCE 


HE LAST PANEL participant, William P. Sailer, Ex- 
| ponds Director, Philadelphia County (Pa.) Board 
of Assistance, said that the right to assistance is a 
moral, a legal, a logical and a practical right. The 
idea of moral right has its roots in our democratic 
ideals. Reference was made to the Declaration of 
Independence, which sums up the idea of the integ- 
rity, dignity, and sacredness of individual rights. 

Legal rights are illustrated by appeal to the courts 
where such rights can be enforced. The right is 
logical if social insurance is a right, and this seems 
unquestioned, then it follows that public assistance is 
also. It is a practical right, as the right itself is a 
catalyst in public assistance, helping individuals and 
families to apply to meet their needs because they 
have the right to do it. 


- FLoor Discussion 


ISCUSSION FOLLOWED concerning the giving of lists 
Uc: individual names when requested. We should 
use our skills to educate service clubs and others to 
a better way of providing money or gifts to families. 
They should be educated away from the idea that 
direct contact with the family or individual is desir- 
able. It would be much more desirable if gifts were 
made directly to a family for a child, because a gift 
means more to a child when given by a parent than 
from an unknown intangible organization. 

The ideas were expressed that flexibility in the 
matter of the confidential nature of records is helpful 
so that information may be given or withheld in 
terms of the motive behind the request. For example, 
it was not felt that information should be withheld 
from a relative who wished to see a recipient but did 
not know his address. Someone questioned whether 
or not the recipients should be cut off from contact 
with organizations or people who might provide them 
with Christmas gifts or entertainment. The point was 
made that this seemed to cut the individual off from 
everything but the agency. 


DEPENDENCY 


cases should be assisted in assuming their normal 
position in their communities, but our concentration 
should be directed towards the reasons of dependency 
and doing away with them. We should concern 
ourselves with believing in equalizing and restoring 
people who are in distress to a better way of life, 
but should also analyze, plan and prevent deplorable 
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conditions for the future. 

Mr. Bates indicated that the following causes result 
in dependency: sickness, unemployment, age, indus- 
trial accidents and infirmity. We should be interested 
in why some people are dependent and others are not; 
why are there more in one state and community than 
in another; why is there such a difference in the 
percentage in old age assistance recipients per popula- 
tion in one state than in another. 

In talking about the economic importance of de- 
pressed areas, Dennis O’Harrow, Assistant Director, 
Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, said that the efforts being spent in regard 
to relief and dependency are numerous. It is recog- 
nized that the highest conceivable degree of economic 
and industrial development cannot completely do 
away with dependency, but good planning can result 
in a decreased amount. During the early thirties, 
there was a wide range and a severity of the burden 
with the greatest incidence of unemployment being 
in areas where there were large industries. Through 
that period, we learned some of the causes of eco- 
nomic depression. It was found that cities dominated 
by only one industry were harder hit than where 
there was a diversity of industry. Those industries 
that produced mainly durable goods were harder 
pressed than others. 

Mr. O’Harrow pointed out that we are coasting 
along now on economic exhilaration of World War II. 
States that are really planning are worrying now on 
what to do to prevent severe problems when this 
exhilaration subsides. For the most part, planning 
now involves the studies relating to economic and 
social planning. In the past, they concentrated more 
on beautiful parks and other physical planning with 
less emphasis on economic and social factors. 


AvarLaBLe Mepicat Care 


r. I. S. Fatx, Director, Bureau of Research and 
I] Statistics, Social Security Administration, said 
that dependency largely represents the cost of ex- 
tended illness and disability. Situations arising from 
this are much more complicated than the mere loss 
of employment due to the fact that illness results in 
worry and apprehension over and above the other 
problems involved. All of our programs reflect the 
extent of illness as a cost of dependency. At the 
present time between two to three million people 
receive public assistance because of sickness and dis- 
ableness. 

Prevention is important and we should consider 
what we can do about it. For those who are already 
on the public assistance rolls, we should consider that 


there is a great and pressing need to rehabilitate them. 
We should study them carefully and see that they 
receive medical care for immediate and urgent needs, 
and help those who can be rehabilitated to become 
independent. More money should be spent for med- 
ical services and for services that are better and more 
readily accessible. Barriers against requesting services 
and against receiving them should be cut down for 
all of society, emphasis should be placed on methods 
to prevent illness. Sickness does not strike the lower 
income class alone. It can strike any of us. Preventive 
medical services must be focused on the whole com- 
munity. Anything that smacks of dependency through 
a community program should be changed, if it is to 
be effective. 

Mrs. Ruth Schley Goldman, Director of Social Serv- 
ices, Chicago Welfare Department, presented a short 
summary of plans the Chicago Welfare Department 
has for rehabilitating people. She indicated that their 
first consideration recognized that people who need 
assistance do not do so in terms of money alone; that 
there are other necessary services such as casework, 
adequate medical care and services of home econ- 
omists. As the agency studied the case load, they 
found approximately 2,000 who were considered em- 
ployable but were not employable in the eyes of an 
employer. 

The first step was to sell the community on the 
idea that services of this type were necessary and a 
vital item on which to spend public money. In estab- 
lishing the program they considered four aspects: 
vocational counselling, psychological adjusting, voca- 
tional therapy facilities, and services for alcoholics. 
Of these 2,000 families a careful study was made, and 
they were divided into recipients who need long- 
term counselling and short-term counselling. This 
division was based on the problems that existed and 
on the person’s ability to adjust and go ahead for him- 
self. Through the adjusting process, aptitudes were 
discovered and then strengthened. Work jobs were 
then developed and vocational training provided. A 
study was made of the first 267 cases placed and it 
was found that all but five per cent remained on 
their jobs. On an average grant of $60 a month per 
case, the agency saved $160,000 over a period of one 
year without counting administrative costs. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


oHN Lasner, Regional Representative, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, reviewed the develop- 
ment of this program. It was first started in the 
United States with veterans but later it was discovered 
that there were 100 civilians to one veteran who were 
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physically handicapped. Because of this, a federal 
program was established. Mr. Lasher pointed out that 
disability in itself is not what keeps a man from 
working, but too often it is the attitude of other 
individuals, the employer or the public in general 
toward the cripple which keeps him unemployed. 
One of our big jobs is to overcome this attitude on 
the part of employers and the public. In the United 
States, 219,000 people have received rehabilitative 
training over the last five-year period. 


SoctaL INsURANCE 


osePH Borus, Regional Representative, Bureau of 

Employment Security, Social Security Administra- 
tion, said that in reducing or preventing dependency, 
social insurance is the preferable way to handle risks 
in the economic system. There is a decided necessity 
of having a comprehensive, inclusive social insurance 
program. He indicated that the risks to be covered 
were: loss of income due to old age of the wage 
earner; loss of income due to the death of the wage 
earner; loss of income due to disability of the wage 
earner from illness or injury; and loss of income due 
to lack of employment. 


There is unemployment insurance in all of the 
states. Three states, (California, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island) have insurance against loss of wages due to 
illness. All the states have workmen’s compensation 
which cares for wage losses due to injury. These pro- 
grams, however, do not cover all of the problems. We 
do not have coverage for the cost of medical care for 
permanent incapacity of the wage earner. 

At the present time, 40 per cent of the population is 
covered by OASI insurance. With the coverage being 
incomplete, we also have low payments. In rural 
states the ratio of aged receiving old age assistance 
is much larger than those receiving OASI. In indus- 
trial states the ratio is reversed. Extending coverage 
would transfer people from old age assistance to 
OASI. This would mean that taxes now being used 
to meet assistance payments could be released for 
other types of expenditures. The Advisory Council 
on Social Security of the Senate Finance Committee 
has recognized that there should be an extension of 
coverage and that the benefit formula be improved. 
It is also recommended that there- be a program for 
the person who is permanently disabled. 


THE DISPLACED PERSON FROM ABROAD 


Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director, Community Fund 
of Chicago, Inc. 

Secretary: John W. Ballew, Director of Public Assistance, Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 


HE CHAIRMAN, Fred K. Hoehler, introduced the 
j ate of the panel and commented that the 
subject was indeed a most timely and pertinent one. 
He pointed out in his introductory remarks that the 
basic responsibility of taking care of people rests 
with the public agencies. It is their problem, and it 
is coming to their doorsteps. Discussion that followed 
by members of the panel and from the floor indicated 
that it already was a problem to public welfare 
agencies. 


“Wuo Are Turse Prop.e?” 


aTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration, discussed “Who Are These Peo- 
ple?” He keynoted his remarks by the comment that 
the subject of displaced persons is important not only 
because of the numbers involved but because of the 
moral responsibility of the United States, and the 
necessity that it assume leadership in handling dis- 
placed persons in this troubled world. 
The definition of a displaced person as found in 
Annex I of the Constitution of the International 


Refugee Organization was a compromise, complicated 
by the fact that the Eastern Block was not in sym- 
pathy with the program. The wording of this defini- 
tion was taken over and incorporated in our own dis- 
placed persons law with additional limitations. The 
language of the law is vague and in general the term, 
“refugee” covers those persons not able or desirous to 
return to their own country. It excludes those that 
unreasonably refuse to be repatriated. The exclusion 
of persons who did not enter displaced person’s centers 
or camps except between 1939 and December 22, 1945, 
had the effect of excluding the Jewish people who 
entered after that date. 

Mr. Altmeyer described the types of persons in 
camps in Europe and gave interesting facts regarding 
their characteristics. For example, the majority of the 
persons were in their middle years. Of the men, 
55 per cent were professional, managerial, skilled or 
semi-skilled, while 35 per cent of the women fell in 
the same classification. 


SpecraL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


M’s KaTHERINE Lenroor, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, described the 
types of children and some of their problems under 
the displaced person’s law. Under earlier arrange- 
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ments, children were brought in under the assurance 
that they would be taken care of in accordance with 
the standards of the Children’s Bureau, with that 
agency designating the social agencies to be used. 
Under the present law, provision is made for the 
admittance of two groups of children; children com- 
ing over with their own parents, and children 16 years 
of age and over coming for educational purposes. 

The Children’s Bureau has been working with the 
Citizen’s Committee on Displaced Persons in plan- 
ning reception care of the children. 


Strate PLans 


ARLE LeirFALLom, Director, Minnesota Division of 

Social Welfare, discussed the subject of displaced 
persons from the standpoint of the problems it pre- 
sents to the state and local governments. He de- 
scribed what had been happening in Minnesota and 
stated that the Division of Social Welfare had been 
designated by the Governor with responsibility for 
the program, but faces limitations since the Federal 
Commission does not recognize a central state certifi- 
cation agency. 

Mr. Leirfallom has the definite opinion that a cen- 
tral state agency should be established that will set 
standards and assure that good social plans will be 
made and carried out for displaced persons entering 
the state. He believes that such a state agency could 
utilize the resources of other state departments, avoid 
duplication, provide cooperation with other groups, 
and focus final responsibility in one central spot. 


Community Faciirigs 


aon Hixuiarp, Commissioner, New York City 
Department of Welfare, and Chairman of the 
New York City Commission on Displaced Persons 
described the arrival of the first boatload of displaced 
persons in the harbor of New York and the facilities 
that were established to meet their immediate needs. 

As Mr. Hilliard said: “the task of transplanting his 
family, his social and economic life, his interest, diffi- 
cult as it is for an American, must be for a new 


comer to our shores, a bewildering and trying experi- 
ence.” The displaced persons who are arriving at 
these shores are persons who have survived the cruel- 
ties of the slave labor gangs and the concentration 
camps with the hope that one day they might begin 
life again in a land where they can once again be 
individuals, free and self-sustaining. 

William S. Bernard, Secretary, Citizen’s Committee 
on Displaced Persons, talked of legislation that em- 
bodies the concept of doing something for the dis- 
placed person on a planned and constructive basis. 
He described the present law and changes that seemed 
to be needed. 

Some of these changes would be as follows: 

1. The elimination of exclusion of people on a 
racial basis. 

2. Preference to persons from certain countries, 
namely, those territories annexed by other countries, 
should be changed, whereby there would be a pro- 
portional allocation to all countries. 

3. The present law requiring that 30 per cent of 
the displaced persons must be agriculturists should 
either be eliminated or broadened. 

4. The requirements of the law that there must be 
assurances that houses and jobs are available in ad- 
vance has helped to spread and distribute the dis- 
placed persons throughout the United States, but it 
also presents many other problems, and _ perhaps 
should be modified. 

5. We are not actually being generous in terms of 
numbers of persons admitted under the displaced per- 
sons law and these numbers should be increased. 


CHALLENGE 


FTER A SPIRITED discussion from the floor, limited 
A only by time, the Chairman, Mr. Hoehler, ended 
the meeting on a challenging note. He pointed out 
that these displaced persons who were landing on our 
shores had been screened again and again in camps 
and before getting on a boat. He hoped that we 
would now do everything possible to help them to 
become good American citizens. 





ROUND TABLES 


LWAYS A FEATURE of the Annual Meeting are the “round tables.” The sessions are organized to promote 
full and free discussion by all attending. Formal and lengthy speeches are discouraged. One of their 
purposes is to bring together public welfare people from all sections of the country to share experiences 


and discuss common problems. 


Twenty-four round tables were held this year. Chairmen reported more participation than ever before. 


Many people commented “there were too many good meetings to choose from.” The titles of the round tables 
are given below together with a summary report of the various sessions. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CRITERIA 


Basic PrincipLes oF PusLic ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary, Illinois Pub- 
lic Aid Commission. 


Vice-Chairman: Herman G. Pope, Executive Director, Public 
Administration Service, Chicago. 


Secretary: Carroll M. Hall, Commissioner, Jamestown (N.Y.) 
Department of Public Welfare. 


HE ROUND TABLE was opened by the chairman and 
5 the vice-chairman stated some of the prin- 
ciples of public administration. The group then an- 
alyzed various administrative structures to see how 
these principles applied. 


The advantages of various plans of structure were 
mentioned, especially considering the matter of boards 
as policy forming, advisory, or administrative, or a 
combination of these, with or without powers of ap- 
pointing an administrator. It considered the value of 
a board as the authority or a single executive as such. 
It was brought out that to be effective, an administra- 
tive board must delegate administrative responsibility 
to a single head, leaving policy formation to itself. 


Consideration of the advantages of an advisory 
board were noted as: first, to supply technical advice; 
second, to develop education of the community as to 
work and needs of the agency; third, to ridding the 
scene of antagonisms. It was suggested also that 
technical help and interpretation can be a function 
of the organization itself; further, advisory boards 
might be by-passed. Their effectiveness is often di- 
rectly related to the activities and interest of the 
administrator. 


Policy boards may not be responsive to the public 
need and will, and they might stand between a chief 
executive and his discharge of responsibilities. How- 
ever, rules and regulations might better be effected 
through a policy making board than through a single 
administrator, particularly where there is a granting 
of discretionary powers affecting private interest. 


Then looking at policy again, the group discussed 
the responsibility of the administrator to report factu- 
ally or to promote a program. The concensus seemed 
to be that the latter was desirable. In considering 
methods to be employed, two ways were apparent; 
either up the chair of authority to the chief executive 
and so to legislative action, or to the community and 
thereby to the legislative bodies. The latter method 
might be more effective on a short term basis, but for 
the longer term the function way was preferred. 


STATISTICAL AND ACCOUNTING MEASUREMENTS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman: Frank Craft, Director, Department of Finance and 
Accounts, Florida State Welfare Board. 


Vice-Chairman: Herbert G. Ross, Superintendent, Social Service 
Bureau, Newport News, Virginia. 


Secretary: Joh® F. Wenstrand, Chief, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child 
Welfare. 


HE First subject for discussion was the use of cost 

figures. It was pointed out that too often and to 
a considerable extent average costs per case determine 
in the minds of many people how good or how bad 
a program might be. It was asked what effect had the 
type and number of staff on cost figures; could these 
figures be an adequate measurement? It was felt that 
cost figures in themselves did not tell the entire story, 
and yet they played a part in the total. 


The next topic of discussion was that of audit re- 
ports. It was evident that audit reports should be 
complete reports. They should measure the efficiency 
of administration in its accuracy, its mathematical and 
business ability, and could point out any defects in 
the correct flow of fiscal material. Fiscal audits should 
be undertaken with social audits, supplementing the 
determination of correct social action with the de- 
termination of correct financial action. 


It was brought out that there is a third type of 
audit in an area often unexplored.. That is in the 
area of business management of an agency, in the 
organization and functioning of the department. 
Audit controls when applied to the various areas of 
action can measure in many ways the accuracy and 
correctness of the procedures in the particular area. 
Time studies were discussed along with weighted 
work units. Time studies were found to operate suc- 
cessfully in many areas. They seemed to be most 
successfully used in producing facts behind budget 
allocations, size of staff, and many other administra- 
tive problems. The chief trouble was the lack of carry 
through after the basic data had been discovered. 


Administrative reviews should include a review of 
the entire agency. The review of casework and the 
review of fiscal matters are necessary, but even more 
important to the administrator whose agency is under 
review is the careful survey of the staff itself, the 
administrative procedures and administrative chan- 
nels. 


In summing up the discussion, it seemed that in 
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the area of fiscal and statistical measurements of 
administration, while much had been done, the tech- 
niques themselves were still crude and the application 
of specific measurements needed more study. It was 
felt there was considerable waste of effort among the 
various agencies in that many agencies in different 
parts of the nation were embarking on similar sur- 
veys to determine the same facts. There js need for 
a central clearance of information and studies that 
have been made in order that all administrators could 


benefit. 


MEASUREMENTS OF SOCIAL SERVICES IN PuBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman: Grace Browning, Director, Division of Social Service, 

Indiana University. 

Vice-Chairman: Herbert H. Rummel, Deputy Director of Ad- 
ministration, New York City Department of Welfare. 
Secretary: Kathleen Bishop, Child Welfare Consultant, Louisiana 

Department of Public Welfare. 

HE DISCUSSION was focussed on whether the quality 
eer effectiveness of social services can be measured 
for administrative purposes and for justification of 
such services to the public. There was general recog- 
nition and awareness of two problems: (1) the need 
for objective criteria which could be used as measur- 
ing devices, and (2) the difficulties inherent in de- 
veloping these. 

Attempts to date to measure services have resulted 
in little uniformity and validity as they have been 
based on the subjective evaluation of the supervisor 


or reviewer. The situation becomes further compli- 
cated as efforts are made to identify the elements that 
can be measured quantitatively and objectively. The 
focal points of measurements are on what the worker 
has accomplished in the case or the end result, and 
isolation of these factors from methodology makes the 
task increasingly difficult. The discussion progressed 
into a consideration of who could and should give 
leadership in the area of developing such criteria. 


The possibility of schools of social work was men- 
tioned; however, while they are a resource it was rec- 
ognized that their contribution could be only at a 
minimum as their function lies in training. Public 
welfare agencies are hampered in carrying on the re- 
search necessary to develop sound measurements due 
to the costliness of the projects and awareness that 
state legislatures are not yet willing to make appro- 
priations for these purposes. 

It was apparent that public welfare agencies can ill 
afford to wait longer in beginning this difficult task. 
There are certain specific variables available to each 
local department that are indicators of the quality of 
services and can be used for purposes of interpreta- 
tion. Examples of these are: adequacy and stability of 
service, including adequacies of grant, medical serv- 
ices both remedial and preventive, community re- 
sources, follow up; promptness of service; appropria- 
tions of service, making individualization inherent; 
and need for development of community resources. 


PERSISTENT ISSUES IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Revatives’ RESPONSIBILITY AND Property LIENs 


Chairman: David H. Stevens, Commissioner, Maine Department 
of Health and Welfare. 


Vice-Chairman: Philo T. Farnsworth, Chairman, Public Welfare 
Commission, Utah Department of Public Welfare. 


Secretary: E. P. Boyden, Superintendent, Henrico County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia. 


FTER INTRODUCING the subject for discussion, the 
A chairman called on the vice-chairman for a report 
on his state’s (Utah) experience with lien laws. Mr. 
Farnsworth told that the Utah legislature had passed 
a lien law in 1947, imposing a moderate lien law on 
home-owning old age assistance recipients. Those 
owning property assessed at $1,200 or more were 
required to sign such liens. Nearly two-thirds of the 
aged home owners refused to do so, although twenty 
per cent of this group did so later. 

The legislature, in special session a year later 
amended the act to an “across the board” lien law. 
This affected nearly one half of the recipients. One 
third of the group affected refused to sign the agree- 


ment. Among reasons given as to why recipients 
refused to sign were: an understanding that the prop- 
erty belonged to the children; “law unfair, penalizes 
the thrifty”; “would feel insecure with lien on home”; 
and “have paid taxes all their lives and entitled to 
assistance.” 

Floor discussion brought out that Oklahoma has no 
lien law but a movement has started to effect one. 
It is estimated this would reduce the OAA rolls 
by 15 per cent. 

Indiana has operated both with and without a lien 
law. It was in effect from 1936 to 1941 and $682,000 
was recovered under its provisions. The law was 
repealed in 1941 and was followed by a sharp increase 
in the number of applications. In 1947, a new lien 
law was passed. It was reported that the press and 
general public in that state favor such a law, as well 
as a majority of the recipients. 

Those attending this session were not of common 
agreement. One person felt that the imposition of 
liens is a violation of the basic purpose of the Social 
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Security Act. The requirement to sign a lien and 
reimburse the state for assistance is a vestige of the 
old poor law philosophy which holds that the poor 
are responsible for their own situations, they have 
some moral or character defect. 

In discussing responsibility of relatives to support 
various states reported on their laws and policies. 
Many reported that it was difficult to enforce such 
statutes. 


DECENTRALIZATION IN FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL- 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Chairman: Robert Beasley, Field Service Officer, Social Security 
Administration 


Vice-Chairman: Antonio Sorieri, Administrative Staff Officer, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare. 


Secretary: Donald E. Ehmke, Executive Secretary, Kandiyohi 
County Welfare Board, Willmar, Minnesota 

NTRODUCING THE topic, the chairman pointed out 
| that each of the three levels of administration was 
trying to increase their skills in the administration 
program. He indicated that there were latitudes of 
authority and that it was not a job of selecting be- 
tween varieties in certain delicate shadings. He 
pointed out that authority delegated to the states 
was with respect to certain aspects in which the state 
acted as agent for the Federal Government. In turn, 
it was up to the state to determine in what manner 
these regulations were to be put into effect in the 
counties. 

With acceptance of federal aid goes the acceptance 
of federal requirements. The question then asked 
was what is the latitude in administration? In all 
events, regardless of the plan put in operation by the 
state, there must be compliance with the federal law. 
The various states have a choice in determining their 
degree of authority with respect to local units. 

In discussing state-local relationships, Mr. Sorieri 
outlined the following attributes: 

1. Flexibility of local operation. 

2. Program is not made mandatory. 

3. The responsibility of state units is shared by all 
the units within the state. 

4. The state agency is responsible for maintaining 
close relationship with local units with regard to 
performance, operation, efficiency. 

5. Emphasis is upon the development of further 
principles and standards. 

6. State authority under the law should exist for 
the enforcement of the wish of the people as expressed 
in the law. 

7. The development of policies is not a unilateral 
action, but is a cooperative endeavor. 

8. Supervisory scope of a state program embraces 


not only all categories of public assistance, but all 
other forms of care and service as well. 


Tue Pension Concept In Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


Chairman: Robert Ball, Staff Director, Advisory Council on Social 
Security, American Council on Education. 


Vice-Chairman: Edith Ross, Director of Local Welfare Services, 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


Secretary: Herman Rahn, Director, Houghton County Social Wel- 
fare Board, Hancock, Michigan. 


HE CHAIRMAN suggested that a major portion of the 

discussion would revolve around: (1) the relation- 
ship of public assistance, as a social security measure, 
to social insurance, as a social security measure; and 
(2) the question of going to an outright pension con- 
cept in preference to either public assistance or social 
insurance. 

The three general programs were defined by Mr. 
Ball about as follows: 

1. Public Assistance—A program in which one of 
the important eligibility requirements is that the indi- 
vidual be in need and that the amount paid to this 
individual is geared to his needs; 


2. Social Insurance—A program in which a condi- 
tion of eligibility is based on a previous wage record 
and/or a contribution and wherein the amount of 
benefit is not related to need (except for additional 
provision for children) ; 


3. Pension—A program noteworthy because of the 
absence of requirements in 1 and 2; a system wherein 
a flat payment is made to an individual without 
regard to individual need and unrelated to either past 
contributions or earnings. 

The vice-chairman discussed how social security was 
born amidst the philosophy of a severe economic de- 
pression in the belief that public assistance would be 
a diminishing program while the social insurances 
would be the basic program, but it has not worked 
out that way. In social insurance the coverage is in- 
complete with the benefits too low. Public assistance 
benefits have exceeded those of social insurance 
throughout the nation. The present public assistance 
programs are not acceptable to the people. The pres- 
sure for liberalization of public assistance is directly 
traceable to inadequacies in present old age insurance. 

Both legislators and the public do not understand 
the “budgets” of social workers and we social workers 
cannot really explain budgets, so, the legislators under 
public pressure have developed exemptions on income, 
property, and work incentives while promoting high 
minimum grants amounting in some instances to 
practically a flat payment system. 

“Are the so-called liberalizations in the public as- 
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sistances which have taken place in the States of 
Louisiana, California, Oregon, Washington, Colorado 
and Massachusetts a threat to a sound and compre- 
hensive system of social security?” the chairman 
asked. This question brought forth both positive and 
negative replies from the group. Experiences in vari- 
ous states were cited to support the answers. 

There was general agreement that the social security 
programs are bursting at the seams.under pressure for 


greater benefits. Federal failure to liberalize social 
insurance has directed these pressures to an expansion 
of public assistances in the direction of the pension 
concept. Although this trend is perhaps not yet harm- 
ful on a national basis, yet if it continues it might 
easily result in the development of a system of social 
security which is neither sound nor comprehensive 
and which would not provide basic equity between 
the different elements in the population. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Proviptnc Mepicat Care To AssisTANCE RECIPIENTS 
Chairman: James Brindle, Director, Bureau of Assistance, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance. 


Vice-Chairman: Loa Howard, Administrator, Oregon Public Wel- 
fare Commission. 


Secretary: Luther Redcay, Executive Director, Snyder County 
Board of Assistance, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. 


HIs SESSION first examined with interest a study 
made by the State Public Welfare Commission of 
Oregon of its medical assistance program. Those at- 
tending commented that this was the most compre- 
hensive study they had seen. It will probably be pub- 
lished by the agency in the near future. Considerable 


. interest was shown in the charts and statistics which 


showed the diagnosis and costs of specified types of 
care in all categories. Special interest was evident in 
Oregon’s use of a prepaid flat grant of $8.00 per 
month for a person whom the doctor has determined 
needs medical care because of chronic illness. Dis- 
cussion brought out the possibility of money thus 
granted being used for other purposes, which pointed 
up the fact that most medical assistance programs now 
in operation failed to recognize the almost universally 
accepted principle of unrestricted payments. 


This led to a spirited discussion as to whether this 
and other basic accepted principles of welfare admin- 
istration, such as confidentiality, could be applied in 
spite of the unpredictability of the individual’s need 
for medical care. 


The group recommended a critical reevaluation of 
principles governing the operation and administration 
of current medical assistance care programs. 


Menta Heatu Faciuities as A Resource 


Chairman: Dr. A. M. Lyon, Commissioner, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Secretary: Mrs. Magnolia Culver, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Ohio State Division of Mental Hygiene. 

Discussants: Dr. Roman L. Haremski, Director, Children’s Divi- 
sion, Chicago Department of Public Welfare. 

Dr. Henry Work, Psychiatric Services Advisor and Director of 
Mental Health Unit, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 


HE PROBLEM OF developing and maintaining good 
Tin health is a vast and complex problem. Be- 
fore we can hope to have a healthy world—physically 
and emotionally—we must have healthy individuals. 
Much has been done in prevention of physical ill 
health, but we are only beginning to touch the surface 
in the prevention of mental ill health. 

Some states—not enough of them—are doing a 
great deal in the area of prevention of mental ill 
health, as well as in the treatment of those already 
mentally ill. However, even in our more advanced 
states what so often happens is that the metropolitan 
areas have the concentration of psychiatric services, 
while the rural areas suffer from little or no service 
at all. 

In order to have more extensive services available 
to both our rural and urban population we need addi- 
tional trained personnel. To secure the necessary finan- 
cial support on the federal, state and local levels, we 
must have an informed citizenry, which means a 
more active educational program for mental health. 

People should be helped to see that it is economical 
of dollars and cents, as well as human lives, to carry 
on active treatment programs in institutions for the 
mentally ill so that patients can be helped to again 
become contributing members of the human society. 
Building bigger and better institutions to house the 
same individuals year after year is not the answer. 
On the preventive side, we need more guidance cen- 
ters—traveling clinics to reach the rural areas to which 
teachers, parents, court officials, and others can go to 
receive expert help in meeting the problems they 
encounter in helping children to grow up. 


In the field of formal education, more of the dy- 
namics of behavior should be included in the cur- 
riculum of teacher training courses, so that teachers 
will have a better understanding of some of the prob- 
lems that come up in their daily classes. Much needs 
to be done in bringing the school, the home, and the 
community in general together in developing a health- 
ier, happier, citizen of tomorrow. 
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In 1947, as the result of the National Mental Health 
Act passed in 1946, money was appropriated for de- 
veloping three essential aspects of mental health work: 
research, community services, and training in the 
psychiatric field for psychiatrists, psychiatric social 
workers, psychologists, and psychiatric nurses. 

Much of the discussion brought out the need for a 
closer coordination of effort in the local, state and 
federal level in the using of existing facilities to better 
advantage. In addition, we need more trained per- 
sonnel—psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, psy- 
chologists—so that rural as well as urban areas will 
be able to avail themselves of psychiatric facilities. 


SERVICES TO THE BLIND 


Chairman: Henry J. Robison, Chief, Division of Social Adminis- 
tration, Ohio Department of Public Welfare. 


Vice-Chairman: Evelyn C. McKay, Director of Social Research, 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


Secretary: H. B. Aycock, Director, Blind and Sight Conservation, 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare. 


This was the first round table to be held on this 
subject, and was devoted to a review of the nature 
and scope of special services needed for blind persons 
and the relation of these services to the blind assist- 
ance program. It was agreed that blind persons have 
a right to as nearly normal, active, independent, and 
contributory lives as possible in their own homes and 
community and that to achieve this they need 
special services. Such services include assistance in 
learning to travel alone, to read and write embossed 
print, to eat, dress, and care for their personal needs 
adequately, counselling, guidance, and training for 
and placement in employment and, for a considerable 
group, because of advanced age and other physical 
handicaps, public assistance is also needed. 

Since blind persons have these rights, and to achieve 
them it is necessary to have services, it was felt that 
it was the responsiiblity of the state to provide these 
services. The responsibility for the provision of these 
services lies, in considerably more than half the states, 
with the public welfare agencies. 


One of the prime needs is to assist blind persons to 
solve the various problems of personal and pre-voca- 
tional adjustment. Adjustment programs are being 
conducted through home teaching services and 
through the use of adjustment centers. These projects 
are being conducted both by state agencies and by 
private organizations. 

It was emphasized that adjustment is a continuous 
process and that it has the primary objective of assist- 
ing the person to fit into his own family and com- 
munity. The valuable contributions made by the 
home teachers throughout the last half century in this 
area were discussed and it was agreed that further 
development and improvement of this service was 
needed. 

All agreed that adjustment services were essential 
but some of the questions were whether the responsi- 
bility should be that of the public agency or the pri- 
vate agency and whether the adjustment should be 
provided through adjustment centers or at home, and 
if through centers, whether these should be on a state, 
regional, or national basis. It was agreed that the 
provision of adjustment services was the states’ respon- 
sibility but that state agencies were often limited by 
public opinion, while a private agency could provide 
experimental activities which might prove helpful by 
pointing the correct way. 

The second principal subject was the need for 
sheltered workshops to provide employment opportu- 
nities for a large group of blind persons who could 
not successfully compete in private industry and the 
need for intense development in home industries for 
an even larger group of blind persons who cannot, 
for various reasons, leave their homes to accept em- 
ployment. 

Since the principal causes of blindness; syphilis, 
cataracts, glaucoma, and trauma, are known, active 
programs to eliminate or reduce these causes are 
essential and restoration programs, particularly in the 
case of persons with cataracts, are vitally needed. The 
first right of the blind is to see. 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


Basic Cu1tp WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, a Children’s Division, 
Michigan Department of Social Welfare. 

Vice-Chairman: Loa Howard, Administrator, Oregon Public Wel- 
fare Commission. 


Secretary: Grace A. Reeder, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 


7 ROUND TABLE on basic legislation for the protec- 
tion of children was more in the nature of an 


exploratory discussion than a conclusive determina- 
tion of what should be included in this category. The 
group, however, seemed to be of the opinion that 
constitutional provision relating to the protection of 
children should be broad rather than detailed because 
of the difficulty in making amendments to state con- 
stitutions. 

Whether state laws should express responsibility for 
the care of children in specified categories such as 
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neglected and delinquent, or whether concern for all 
children in need of service was desirable was dis- 
cussed. The point was made that areas where chil- 
dren need help such as neglect and dependency have 
been defined but there is need for responsibility to be 
fixed for public welfare to deal with situations leading 
to neglect and dependency, in other words preventive 
services. 

The new youth authority legislation was cited as an 
illustration of legislation to provide for one category 
only of children needing care. It was stated that Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Massachusetts al- 
ready have this machinery and it is under considera- 
tion in several other states. It was brought out that 
the original intent of the law was to fill a gap in 
court structure and services for youth over the Chil- 
dren’s Court age. More recent legislation, however, 
gives authority over children from infancy to 17 years. 

It was brought out, however, that coordination can- 
not be limited to one category, that of delinquency, 
and that preventive aspects and services needed by 
all children are involved. It was suggested that this 
interest in delinquent children on the part of legis- 
lators and lay people might well be enlisted in behalf 
of needed services for all children. 

The new legislation in Massachusetts was described 
and also that in Minnesota, The point was made by 
several discussants that some of the advantages came 
from the interest created by new machinery which 
stimulated legislative bodies to provide funds for 
services long recognized as needed; funds for diag- 
nostic services, for example. Better coordination of 
services and the decision as to the treatment needed 
by each child now determined outside the court were 
listed as some of the advantages. 

A suggestion was made that the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau might issue a statement giving guidance to 
state public welfare agencies as to possible ways to 
organize more adequate services to youth of the upper 
juvenile court age. It was suggested also that the 
APWA Committee on Services to Children and the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau might have a series of meet- 
ings to stress the need for services for this age group 
to which would be invited lay people, especially legis- 
lators, citizens interested in social welfare and lawyers. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Chairman: Fred DelliQuadri, Director, Division of Child Wel- 
fare, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare. 

Vice-Chairman: Mildred Arnold, Director, Social Service Divi- 
sion, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration. 

Secretary: John Ferguson, Director, Children’s Services, Ohio State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


FTER OUTLINING the area of discussion, the chair- 
man called on the vice-chairman, Miss Mildred 


Arnold for a brief presentation of the findings of the 
Children’s Bureau in its study of Guardianship. The 
results of the study are to be published in the near 
future, including recommendations in regard to sound 
legislation and its utilization for the guardianship of 
the person and of the property of children. 

The discussion indicated general agreement with 
the findings of the Children’s Bureau and various 
states verified needs from their own experience. There 
was one expression of need for intensive study in each 
state since relatively little attention has been given 
to the subject thus far. There was agreement on the 
need for a special proceeding to consider a child’s 
need for guardianship of the person separately from 
his need for guardianship of the estate and that it 
should be in a court having general jurisdiction of 
children’s cases. 

The need for social services in the administrative 
procedures was recognized. Particular attention should 
be given to the elimination of confusion in jurisdic- 
tion and terminology such as custody, wardship and 
guardianship. In securing legislation the need for a 
closer working relationship between the legal and 
social work professions was pointed out. It was felt 
that much work needed to be done with the legal 
profession and the judiciary if change in established 
patterns is to occur. 

The suggestion was made that each state, by the 
time the Children’s Bureau report is released, have 
available copies of their statutes relating to guardian- 
ship and wards so that general distribution could be 
made simultaneously. This would provide a basis for 
calling attention to needs and initiating study of the 
adequacy of existing statutes, procedures and practices. 


Osyectives In THE ADC Procram 


Chairman: Maurice Hunt, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare. 

Vice-Chairman: Claire Hancock, Maryland Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Secretary: Katharine Guice, Director, Field Service and Training, 
Mississippi Department of Public Welfare. 

yb CHAIRMAN described the place this program has 
had in social security planning with its emphasis 

on the preservation of family life. His statement that 

“the challenge of the ADC program cannot be over- 

looked” was demonstrated by the group in the atten- 

tion they gave to its challenging aspects. 

The early discussion of the session showed the need 
for some research and measurement of the service the 
program has rendered to ADC families. Several states 
mentioned that they had made such studies or were 
in the process of doing so: It seemed the group was 
aware of the need for valid studies upon which to 
build future planning. 
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The vice chairman led the group into consideration 
of the external and internal factors that prevent our 
attaining goals. Inadequacy of grants and basic leg- 
islation were touched upon as external factors. More 
of the time was spent, however, upon the internal 
factors that deal with the part a caseworker plays in 
the preservation of family life. The need for better 
trained personnel and better staff development pro- 
grams was faced as one of the serious limitations in 
offering better services to families. 

The need for a definite philosophy in regard to 
ADC objectives was emphasized by several persons. 
Many felt that Federal and State agencies needed to 
develop practical goals and establish a working philos- 
ophy so that personnel working with families will not 
have such a wide variety of attitudes and feelings. 

A picture of a case load changing from one with 
orphans and widows in it to children of broken 


homes was presented and this gave rise to expression 
of need for a more definite philosophy around 
parental responsibility. 

The serious problem of community interpretation 
was discussed. The two channels of ‘criticism seemed 
to be first, rather general as through newspapers and 
clubs, and secondly, specific cases inquired about by 
specific persons. It seemed that our best means of 
interpretation could be attained by centering public 
attention upon the care and need of the children 
rather than upon what parents are doing. 

Some of the basis for controversy around the confi- 
dential nature of information and restricted ADC 
grants in the program seemed to stem from the work- 
er’s need for a more clarified understanding of the 
child as the client yet the money payment being made 
through an intermediary person within the ADC 
relationship. 


TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Chairman: Pauline Wert, Assistant Director, Bureau of Local Wel- 
fare Services, Virginia Department of Welfare and Instl- 
tutions. 

Vice-Chairman: John A. Harris, Supervisor of Training, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance. 

Secretary: John A. Dunn, Personnel Officer, Colorado State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


: CHAIRMAN, in beginning the session, set forth 
the area for the discussion and suggested definite 
topics for consideration. The vice-chairman expanded 
on this material and pointed out that the job of a 
supervisor is essentially that of helping other persons 
to carry out their responsibilities and that he is super- 
vising workers, not cases. He called attention to the 
possible dangers inherent in the promotion of case- 
workers to supervisory positions without a thorough 
review of their qualifications for such positions. 

Discussion from the group brought out the acute 
shortage of supervisory personnel which exists on a 
nation-wide basis. Criteria for evaluating potential 
supervisors such as a thorough knowledge of the job, 
capacity for growth and demonstration of leadership 
qualities were described. The conclusion reached was 
that caseworkers are perhaps the most important 
single source for recruitment of supervisors, but that 
such promotions should not be made routinely with- 
out due regard to the differences in functions and in 
job satisfactions and job skills. 

A comment was made at this point that two related 
but separate topics seemed to be evolving from the 
discussion. First, what does a person have to know 


and what skills and personal attributes should he 
possess to perform adequately the duties of a super- 
visor, and second, what evidence in the way of educa- 
tional background and other factors does the agency 
have to determine whether the individual in question 
possesses those skills and abilities. 

The group felt that these questions were funda- 
mental. Considerable discussion followed on the 
necessity for a supervisor to gear supervision to the 
needs of the worker, keeping in mind the great num- 
bers of untrained workers currently employed by 
public welfare agencies. 

The discussion concluded with statements from 
representatives of several states on methods of in- 
service training. It was the conclusion that a well 
planned series of institutes in the central office with 
adequate follow-up, both through other meetings and 
through field representatives has proved to be a most 
valuable method. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 
FoR Pustic WELFARE Joss 


Chairman: William W. McDermet, Chief, Division of Personnel, 
Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child Welfare. 
Secretary: Ida Ruth Higdon, Field Representative, Louisiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

Discussants: Spencer Brader, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, Duluth, Minnesota. 

John Kidneigh, Associate Director, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


je CHAIRMAN outlined the frame work for the dis- 
cussion, suggesting it be divided into three parts; 
need for standards, how standards may be devel- 
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oped, and the use and application of standards. 

The first discussant, John Kidneigh, outlined briefly 
the essential principles to use in developing standards. 
Standards of performance are needed for supervisory 
purposes so that the supervisor and worker will have 
a tool to use in arriving at an understanding of what 
is to be done. Spencer Brader, the second discussant, 
reviewed the experience of his local agency in de- 
veloping standards, 

Discussion from the group brought out that the 
most satisfactory procedure in developing standards 
was as follows: 

-1. Determining job factors. The process of analy- 
sis involved: 
a. Completion of a schedule by each employee 
b. Computation of the data ° 
c. Relating data to classification plan 
2. Definition of satisfactory performance for each 
job factor. 
3. Tabulating and analyzing data 
4. Organization of standards along classification 
plan 
5. Review, revision and formal approval of agency 

It was emphasized repeatedly that staff participa- 
tion is essential if standards are to be accepted and 
used by staff. It was emphasized that standards are 
not static but must be continuously revised. The 
agency can say this is the best description we have of 
the job. Standards should reflect agency function and 
objectives as well as the mechanics of the job. 


Socta, Work Epucation 


Chairman: Paul Benner, Deputy Director of Local Welfare Serv- 

ices, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 
Vice-Chairman: Wayne Vasey, Director, School of Social Work, 

Iowa State University 

: Winnifred Stockman, Executive Secretary, Cass County 

Welfare Board, Fargo North Dakota 

FTER OPENING the meeting, the Chairman intro- 
A duced Dr. Ernest Hollis of the U. S. Department 
of Education, who is directing a study of social work 
under the sponsorship of the National Council on So- 
cial Work Education. He explained the four areas 
upon which the study will focus its attention. These 
include defining the field of social work, analyzing 
the direction and emphasis of social work, reviewing 
the curriculum of the schools and the relationship of 
the schools to employing agencies. 

After brief presentation by the vice-chairman and 
secretary, the meeting was thrown open to discussion. 
Among the topics given attention was the trend to- 
ward specialization in social work education, the 
achieving of better integration of the various skills, 
the need of developing well balanced case workers. 
There was some discussion of the difficulty that some 
school graduates have in adjusting to actual employ- 
ment in public welfare. It was brought out that case 
workers given educational leave soon become case 
supervisors on their return to the agency. The sug- 
gestion of paying well qualified and experienced 
workers more than case supervisors has not worked 
well in actual practice. 


CASEWORK IN THE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY 


Casework RELATED TO THE DETERMINATION 
oF ELicIBILITy 
Chairman: Ruth Bowen, Supervisor of Social Services, Michigan 
Department of Social Welfare. 
Vice-Chairman: Mildred Beale, Director of Field Service, Ala- 
bama Department of Public Welfare. 
Secretary: Grace E. Brock, Visitor, Pickens County Welfare Depart- 
ment, Pickens, South Carolina. 
7 DEFINITION of the subject, “A discussion of 
the skills required in intake and initial investi- 
gations” assumes that determination of eligibility for 
public assistance is casework and requires a high 
degree of skill. The discussion by the group pro- 
ceeded from this assumption to a consideration of the 
content of the job and the skills required to admin- 
ister it. 
The caseworker’s responsibility to the applicant and 
the agency was discussed. It was pointed out that to 
the applicant or recipient the caseworker is the agency 
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and that it is always within the framework of the 
agency that the caseworker performs his services. The 
agency determines the policies and the procedures 
and the caseworker interprets and administers these 
policies. However, the caseworker also has a respon- 
sibility in getting policies and procedures changed 
that hinder the meeting of individual needs. 

A special emphasis was placed on skills needed by 
the intake worker. Often the intake job is a pressure 
one and a worker is needed who knows agency policy 
thoroughly, who can evaluate situations quickly, and 
terminate interviews satisfactorily for the applicant 
and it was argued that throughout the intake process 
as few people as possible should work with the appli- 
cant. 

The discussion brought out the wide range of 
knowledge and skills required of the caseworker in 
the public assistance agency—knowledge of law, of 
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agency policy and procedure, of insurance, property, 
other benefit programs, ability to get facts and evalu- 
ate them, understanding of people and ability to 
counsel with and help them, ability to interpret policy 
and program both to recipients and to others. 


Service OnLy CaseEs 


Chairman: Wallace H. Kuralt, Superintendent, Mecklenburg County 
Department of Public Welfare, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Vice-Chairman: Ina Montgomery, District Representative, North 

Dakota Public Welfare Board. 
Secretary: Mary Gordon, Field Supervisor, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

NTRODUCING THE subject, the chairman stressed the 
| need to create concepts for the public that would 
mean the same thing wherever they are found. At 
the present time the words “public welfare services” 
have a wide variety of meanings. 

The service concept in public welfare often has 
been a forerunner of money programs. Many of the 
older laws were established to make provisions for 
child care, institutional placements, and similar serv- 
ices. Later when need for financial assistance in- 
creased, state’s laws were revised to cover this aspect 
of public service. It now seems highly important that 
welfare programs be reconstructed to give proper 
weight to situations which can be helped without 
financial assistance. Illustrative of the types of services 
are: referrals; consultation; special investigation; care 
of persons financially independent, or through direct 
aid, such as foster care or institutional placements; 
and supervision, such as parole work. 

The ability to discharge these services is related to 
the skills and resources available within the agency. 
In carrying on such services the need to coordinate 
and integrate the work with that of other community 
resources is of primary importance. Administratively, 
these cases need to have a real place in the manage- 
ment of case loads, the statistical and fiscal accounting, 
and in plans for supervision. 

The discussion brought out variation in states’ 
development of legal provisions which make possible 
carrying out of needed services. Many states find that 
problems are being met on the spot without proper 
recognition either in statistics or in the administrative 
budget. This fact makes it unduly difficult to expand 
or to give proper recognition to types of service for 
which the agency has either regular or occasional 
demand. 

There seemed to be general agreement that “the 
inevitability of gradualness” was true in the develop- 
ment of service-only functions and that it was neces- 
sary to operate at all times within the legal function 
of the agency, but to be aware of the other activities 
which should be of concern as social services in a 


public welfare program, and should ‘be available to 
the general public regardless of economic status. 


I Loox at My CaseELoap 


Chairman: Mildred Fischer, Casework Supervisor, St. Louis City 
Welfare Office, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-Chairman: Fern M. Pence, Director, Social Service Division, 
St. Joseph County Department of Public Welfare, South 
Bend, Indiana, 

Secretary: Mrs. Cynthia Lindsay, Caseworker, Winnebago County 
Department of Public Assistance, Rockford, Illinois. 

The meeting was opened with a discussion of case- 
load problems. Mrs. Pence said that caseload manage- 
ment might be divided into two parts. In the first 
type, too heavy a load “manages” the worker. The 
agency with overwhelming caseloads can expect of 
workers gnly a routine job, plus referral services and 
resource inquiries to other agencies. This type of load 
is limited to necessary review of eligibility. The 
burden is on the supervisor to give the worker a sense 
of social value of job to avoid frustration, which is 
expressed often by withdrawal of warmth from client. 

In type two, the worker is able to handle the load. 
The size of manageable load is contingent on legal 
requirements and agency functions. For purpose of 
discussion, for clay pigeons to shoot at, maximums of 
manageable differentiated loads are: 125-150 OAA; 
75-100 ADC and GA; 100-125 BA; 65-88 CW. 

Two assumptions are necessary before it is possible 
for worker to handle a caseload well. The agency 
must have sound administrative structure and ade- 
quate mechanical facilities and controls. The worker 
must have aptitudes and skills that equip her to work 
constructively with people. She must have a real 
sense of responsibility, personal and professional in- 
tegrity, and professional discipline. 

With these two factors about agency and worker 
assumed, then one can consider methods. The worker 
has to know the frame work of the agency—what 
can be done—what cannot be done. Part of profes- 
sional discipline is recognition of principle of accept- 
ing responsibility for action only for those things 
which lie within the agency’s proper scope. Worker 
has to know resources of community and have the 
integrity to refer problems which the agency is un- 
equipped to handle. The job of supervision is essen- 
tial here. 

There are aspects of almost mechanical manage- 
ment of caseloads, dictation, conference and visiting 
schedules. Geographically and chronologically, the 
load has to be viewed in such a way that everyone 
gets a full degree of service. Flexible management is 
required to allow for emergencies and to provide 
screening for cases requiring special services from the 
standpoint of time and skill. Screening should be 
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on the basis of ability to achieve results. 

One agency in trying to face realism has placed 
visitors according to the problems in the load. A 
worker with cases requiring more attention has fewer 


cases than a worker with no problem cases. It was 
stated a caseload analysis will reveal the problem, arbi- 
trary figures means nothing. Some workers are able 
to carry more than other workers. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ASSISTANCE STANDARDS 


Chairman: Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance. 


Vice Chairman: Robert H. Martin, Assistant Director, Oklahoma 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Secretary: Anna Crane, Assistance Standards Analyst, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Utah Department of Public Welfare. 


wo sEssions were held under the sponsorship of 
this Round Table. The major topic for discussion 


was the preliminary report of the APWA Committee 
on Assistance Standards. The various sections of this 


report were given consideration and some revisions 
were made in the material. During the Conference, 
the committee members agreed on a final report. 
This will be published in the Februray issue of Pusiic 
WELFARE. 

Because of this, no detailed report of the Round 
Table will be given here. Your attention is called to 
the statement appearing in next month’s issue of this 
journal, 


SCHOOL AND AGENCY 


Chairman: Dr. Wilbur L. Newstetter, Dean, School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman: Donald Wilson, Dean, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Edith B. Elmore, Director of Division of Field Serv- 
ice, Tennessee Department of Public Welfare. 


HIs SESSION was opened by Dr. Newstetter with an 
| power that the committee felt the discussion 
might be limited to those activities for which schools 
of social work and social agencies are mutually re- 
sponsible with emphasis on the methods of coopera- 
tion to be used in solving the problems involved. 

Mr. Wilson discussed briefly four areas of mutual 
concern to school and agency on which they must 
work together, emphasizing the school’s point of view, 
while Miss Elmore reviewed some of the thinking of 
agency people in these same areas. These areas were 
rcruitment, scholarships, field work and placements. 

Schools do not recruit for a specific field and have 
not consciously directed students away from public 
welfare. Public welfare administrators complain that 
both experienced and inexperienced workers became 


prejudiced against public welfare after school experi- 
ence, that they are impatient with necessary admin- 
istrative procedure and that professional training 
makes them actually less able to function effectively. 


It was agreed that agency educational leave policy 
should allow sufficient time for a constructive school 
experience and that requiring specific courses was 
questionable; however, some way must be found to 
give experienced students training for supervisory and 
administrative positions to which most of them will 
be assigned in public welfare agencies. 


It was concluded that the place of field work in 
training must be defined, that the purpose of field 
work must be established and that schools and agen- 
cies must come to an understanding about the con- 
tent of field work, especially what part of the learning 
experience is to be secured through this medium. 

The rest of the period was devoted to discussion of 
methods of achieving cooperation between school and 
agency in solving mutual problems. 


PUBLIC INTERPRETATION 


Chairman: V. S. Harshbarger, Director, St. Louis City (Mo.) 
Welfare Office. 


Vice Chairman: Rosemary Morrissey, Public Relations Counselor, 
Orleans Parish (La.) Department of Public Welfare. 


Secretary: James E. Foster, Director, Information Service, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission. 


HIS MEETING considered the public attitude toward 

the field of public welfare, the types of information 
which must be disseminated, and various techniques 
and their dissemination. 

Fundamental in the popular attitude toward public 


welfare is a genuine acceptance of its necessity and of 
the basic objectives of the various programs. Were 
not such an acceptance present, the National Con- 
gress, state legislators, county municipal and township 
bodies would not regularly appropraite what are in 
the aggregate vast sums of money for the financing 
of aid under these programs. The public welfare 
administrator is therefore dealing with a public that 
accepts the principle of public welfare, although he 
may question the program’s administration. 
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The vice chairman of the round table, Mrs. Mor- 
rissey, expressed the opinion that to the public the 
assistance recipient is still “someone from the wrong 
side of the tracks” and that in the popular attitude 
toward assistance there is still the belief that the 
recipient is somehow to blame for his need. 

In the discussion of techniques for disseminating 
information principal emphasis was placed on staff 
training. Staff training was not considered simply in 
terms of the casework staff but was regarded as all 
inclusive and as something that involved every mem- 
ber of the staff. 

The supplying of reliable information to papers, the 


willingness to work with them in developing informa- 
tion, and the discussion of problems of administration 
with their representatives were listed as among the 
means under which welfare administrators can assure 
accurate and understanding reports on their activities. 

Various other technical methods were considered 
among which were the radio, printed material, speak- 
ers’ bureaus, illustrated slides and moving pictures. 
The general trend of discussion on these subjects was 
that their use must be carefully planned and that no 
medium of interpretation should be employed which 
involves a high degree of technical skill unless such 
skill was available. 


UNION WELFARE FUND 


Chairman: Earl M. Kouns, Director, Colorado State Department 
of Public Welfare. 
Secretary: Peter W. Cahill, Assistant Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission. 
Discussant: Arthur Goldberg, General Counsel, CIO National 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
E DISCUSSANT’s remarks were prefaced by the fact 
that union policy recognizes the need for a double 
approach to the welfare of its members. This double 
approach is based on the realization that social security 
is to be obtained through collective bargaining and 
through the legislative policies of the federal and 
state governments. 

The speaker anticipated that during the next two 
years there will be considerable advances in the field 
of public assistance for the aged and the drafting of 
comprehensive pension plans by industry. He pointed 
out that legislators generally believe that the present 
old age and survivors’ insurance program is wholly 
inadequate, both as to coverage and payments, and 
that the time is long overdue to make advances in 
social security. 

Mr. Goldberg pointed out that unions today are 
giving as much consideration to the social welfare of 
their members as they are to wage demands. In 
connection with plans which might be adopted by 
industry as a result of collective bargaining, it was 


the feeling of the speaker that the already over-taxed 
salaries of employees should not be burdened further 
with deductions for union pensions or welfare pro- 
grams. Rather, the cost of such programs should be 
borne in total by employers. 


In answer to a question regarding the cooperation 
which might be expected from local union welfare 
centers, the speaker indicated that it was the attitude 
at the Washington level that full exchange of infor- 
mation should be made between the local union offi- 
cers and representatives of public assistance. 


One state representative pointed out that in con- 
nection with the Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund that 
his local county departments were having a difficult 
time securing information from local union welfare 
chiefs. However, he had worked out a plan with 
the state officers of the mine workers union whereby 
names were submitted at the state level for clearance 
and complete information was secured and furnished 
by the state officers of the union. It was further sug- 
gested that any plans which might be formulated by 
unions for the expansion of union participation in 
social welfare should include instructions that coopera- 
tion should be extended by local union representatives 
to public assistance agencies. 


NEEDED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Chairman: Harry O. Page, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and 
Medical Care, New York State Department of Social Welfare. 

Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth Wickenden, APWA Washington Repre- 
sentative. 

Secretary: James A. Lands, Assistant to the Director, Texas De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


HE MAJOR ITEMS listed as desirable federal legislation 
Tinctuded: extension of coverage of OASI to all 
working groups not now covered; increased benefits 


under OASI; disability insurance payments; federal 
funds for general assistance; medical care money; 
health insurance; child welfare services extension; 
dependent benefits in unemployment insurance; fed- 
eral aid for local health units; amendments to Fair 
Labor Standard Act in field of child labor; need for 
additional crippled children’s services; and expansion 
of maternal and child health services. 
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Participants emphasized that increase in benefit 
payments of OASI should be first order of business. 
Few feel health insurance will have much chance of 
passing. There will be plenty of discussion. 

Special aid in medical care may receive favorable 
consideration without getting into health insurance. 
Disability insurance apparently is receiving strong op- 
position from the insurance companies. 

In the unemployment insurance field, it seems that 
the unions favor a federalized unemployment insur- 
ance system. Strong emphasis was given the need 
for dependent benefits in unemployment insurance. 

A recommendation of a variable grant formula of 
from 40 per cent in the high income states to 75 per 
cent for the low per capita income states with a 
pivoted point of 55 per cent was discussed. The ques- 
tion of whether the present formula should continue 
when some low per capita states now have high 
recipient rates and are paying high benefits was con- 
sidered. The point was made that if additional fed- 


eral aid was given, a guarantee of a minimum assist- 


ance standard probably will be demanded. A single 
standard of assistance was received favorably. 

The Children’s Bureau is feeling the need for more 
money for the research program that was curtailed so 
drastically during the war. Increased money is needed 
for direct research, training personnel, grants to insti- 
tutions for research. Aid is also needed in the crip- 
pled children’s field. 

Foster care money as carried in the former Cooper- 
Forand Bill was included in Child Welfare Services. 
It was estimated that $6,000,000 federal money would 
be needed the first year; $12,000,000 the second year, 
and $18,000,000 the third year. Federal grants would 
be made on the variable grant formula for care in 
family homes. 

Since there are no specific welfare bills now, em- 
phasis was placed on seeing that Congressmen receive 
an expression from voters at home before they go to 
Washington. No expression from back home is 
wasted. 





SPECIAL 


Board of Directors Meeting 


]* ADDITION to the state and local directors councils, 
special group meetings, panel discussions and round 
tables, certain specialized meetings were held at the 
time of the Conference. The Board of Directors 
of the Association met for an all-day meeting on Wed- 
nesday, December 8, the day before the Conference 
itself began. 

During the meeting various aspects of the opera- 


tion of the Association were discussed. Among the 


chief topics on the agenda was the budget for the 
coming year, the creating of a Finance Committee, the 
price of the 1949 Direcrory, the possibility of having 
advertising in Pusitic Wexrare, the program of re- 
gional meetings next year, and the relationship of 
APWA to the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Committee Meetings 


a OF THE national committees of APWA held 
meetings during the Conference. The Committee 
on Social Work Education is a new committee and 
held its first meeting at this time. Older committees 
that met were the National Membership Committee, 
the Committee on Administrative Practices, Commit- 
tee on Assistance Standards, Committee on Services 
to Children, Committee on Personnel and the Com- 
mittee on Welfare Policy. Unfortunately, lack of 


MEETINGS 


space prevents printing a full report at this time on 
these committee meetings. 


Social Hour 


NE OF THE high points of the Conference was the 

social hour at the end of the first day. The Glee 
Club of the Chicago Welfare Department, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hazel Swanson gave a truly won- 
derful concert. Following this, the audience joined 
with the Glee Club in community singing. 

Our heartfelt thanks are extended to Alvin Rose, 
Commissioner, Chicago Welfare Department and to 
Mrs. Swanson for a most enjoyable hour of good 
fellowship. 


State Associations of 


Local Directors 


NDER THE sponsorship of the Committee on Rela- 
U tions with State Associations of Local Welfare 
Directors of the Council of Local Welfare Adminis- 
trators, the officials of various state associations met 
together at a luncheon to share their experiences and 
hear what the other groups were doing. Persons from 
seventeen states having organizations were in attend- 
ance. Total attendance was about thirty-five persons. 

In the absence of George M. V. Brown, Chairman 
of the above named committee, William P. Werner, 
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. Executive Secretary, Winona County (Minn.) Wel- 
fare Board, presided at the meeting. Lillie Nairne, 
Director, Orleans Parish (La.) Department of Public 
Welfare, served as secretary. In response to a question 
from Mrs. Connie Myers of Connecticut regarding 
the purpose of committee, Ruth Bowman and Joseph 
Baldwin explained why it had ben started and what 
it had done. 

Mrs. Myers then asked if the various state associa- 
tions could serve as the nucleus for state chapters of 
APWA. The chairman then requested those from 
different states to report on what their association was 


doing, who were eligible for membership, and 
whether their group could serve as the start of a state 
chapter of the Association. After hearing these re- 
ports, a motion was made, seconded and adopted that 
the committee named above be charged with studying 
the question of the possible relationships of the 
existing associations of county directors with the de- 
velopment of state APWA chapters and to also ex- 
plore whether the Committee should function directly 
under APWA or continue under the Council of 
Local Welfare Directors. 





ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


of APWA gathered to pay tribute to W. S. 

Terry, Jr., whose tragic death on July 3, 1948, 
while he was serving as President of APWA was a 
shock to all. John H. Winters, Director, Texas State 
Department of Public Welfare, voiced the deep appre- 
ciation of the membership for the contributions that 
Sam Terry had made to APWA. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation and the field of public welfare suffered a 
great loss through the untimely and tragic death of 
W. S. Terry, Jr., on July 3, 1948: and 

WHEREAS, Sam Terry provided to the Associa- 
tion real and genuine leadership and defended the 
principles for which the Association has stood, and 

WHEREAS, the members of the Association have 
lost a true friend whose competence, companionship, 
loyalty and willingness to be of service will and has 
been felt keenly, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that each of 
us endeavor to carry on the ideals and objectives for 
which Sam stood in his desire to make the world a 
better one for all of us, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this resolu- 
tion be recorded in the minutes of this Association 
and a copy signed by the officers be forwarded to 
Mrs. W. S. Terry, Jr. 

The results of the APWA election, which was con- 
ducted by mail, were announced. The new officers 
are: President, Joseph E. Baldwin, Director, Milwau- 
kee County Department of Public Welfare; Vice- 
President, Leland W. Hiatt, Commissioner, Florida 
State Welfare Board; Treasurer, Joseph L. Moss, 
Director, Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Illinois. Miss Jane Hoey, Director Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 


Mea AT THE end of the Conference, members 


was elected to the vacancy of Board Member-at-Large. 

This year, for the first time, board members were 
elected by regions. The following persons were 
elected: Northeast Region, Elmer V. Andrews, Com- 
missioner, New Hampshire Department of Public 
Welfare; Mid-Atlantic Region, Robert P. Wray, Dep- 
uty Secretary, Pennsyvania Department of Public 
Assistance (for a two-year term); and William P. 
Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia County Board 
of Assistance (for a one-year term) ; Southeast Region, 
Arthur B. Rivers, Commissioner, South Carolina De- 
partment of: Public Welfare; East Central Region, 
Otto F. Walls, Administrator, Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; West Central Region, Paul 
Bowden, Field Representative, Iowa Department of 
Social Welfare; Coast and Mountain Region, Bill 
Child, Commissioner, Idaho Department of Public 
Assistance; Southwest Region, Frank Long, Acting 
Chairman, Kansas State Board of Social Welfare 
(for the two-year term); and Dwight M. Saunders, 
Director, Larimer County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Fort Collins, Colorado (for the one-year term). 

Howard L. Russell, Director of APWA, spoke of 
the work that had been done to make the Association 
self-supporting. With the discontinuing of the founda- 
tion grant, which has been the main support of the 
Association since its founding, it has been necessary 
to seek additional support from agency and individual 
members. Mr. Russell reported that the fight to make 
APWA independent and self-supporting has been 
won. More work will be needed to provide additional 
funds that will enable the Association to be of more 
service to its members. 

A resolution from one of the round tables re- 
questing that the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion give consideration to the organizing of a Council 
for case work staff members was adopted. 











